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What Does God Say About It? 


N its great central tradition Christianity has 
always accepted the faith of the Hebrew proph- 
ets, that in history God is working out his purpose. 
It has envisaged the process in many ways, but always 
concludes God has the last word. 


One reflects on that sentence and wonders what 
God’s word might be as he looks on our world of 
today or, to be more specific, as he looks on our 
American scene. In the light of what he has been 
telling us through millenia of human history it is 
not likely to be very favorable to our intelligence. 
Perhaps he would hardly go so far as to cry with 
Mumford “Gentlemen, are you mad?” But he 
could hardly do less than speak of that ‘folly’ which 
Sophocles suggests is “our deadliest hurt.” 

For look! We are a competent people. We have 
reached a standard of living never equalled else- 
where. We can produce almost anything in unprece- 
dented quantity. We have studded the land with 
schools. We are great on surveys and analyses of 
problems, and wonderful in our inventions. Ap- 
parently we shall soon be able to send not only 
rocket bombs but ourselves through the air faster 
than sound (and still, as our Chinese friends re- 
mind us, be exactly the same people at the end of 
the journey). Above all else there is our war record 
and the atom bomb. At one blow we are revealed as 
the most powerful nation on earth. 

We are a competent people and will obviously 
take the post war situation in hand with intelligence 
and vigor. Let us look for a moment only at the 
international aspect of it. As a result of the war 
we Americans are almost unanimously convinced 
of two things: The first is that any future war in 
which the great powers are engaged would be as 
destructive to victor as to vanquished, make 
the world a shambles, and in large measure destroy 
the fruits of man’s long struggle towards what passes 
for freedom and civilization. We have not suffered 
greatly ourselves save in those homes where death 
has entered, but even the least imaginative among 
us pictures something of the horror of such a strug- 
gle and does not want it. 

The second thing of which we are convinced, at 
least rationally, is that the one surest way to escape 
such a war is to create a law-governed world, which 


means obviously to support and develop the United 
Nations. That in turn means to increase good will 
and understanding among the nations, to create the 
feeling of a common purpose, and to make clear that 
so-called national interests must be shaped to fit in 
with the over-all world pattern. 


That is fine! God’s lesson in history seems to 
have been learned. Force is often necessary to clear 
away obstacles; but lasting peace, lasting justice, 
or any kind of stable order cannot be sustained by 
force. Even the fool in his folly ought to be able 
to see, for example, that if we destroyed every great 
city in Russia, wrecked all her industrial plants, and 
exacted unconditional surrender, nothing would 
have been, settled. Nothing is settled in Germany 
today until we get through the necessary penal mea- 
sures and the temporary control, and help build a 
nation which is received back into the community 
of nations. Seeing all this and being a competent 
people, what do we do about it? We should throw 
all our strength and all our intelligence into build- 
ing up that good will, mutual understanding, and 
feeling for the common good which are primary 
factors if the United Nations is to work. We should 
shape our policies to fit into this world pattern. 

The President wants universal military training ; 
he wants to help train the armies of Latin America. 
The generals fill the papers with ghastly stories of 
the next war (inevitable) and how we must be 
ready. Congress haggles over the British loan. For 
our security we want Pacific air and naval bases not 
as Trusteeships. We lag in our obligations towards 
famine relief. No industrialist nor labor leader has 
even suggested to the other side that the two must 
get together because the world must be fed and peace 
made more secure. Day after day every avenue of 
public opinion debates the question whether we 
should ‘get tough’ with Russia or appease her. True, 
Russia is a problem. She does not act in accordance 
with our ordinary methods. She undoubtedly mis- 
trusts us, for which she seems to have some reason. 
We ostracized her for many years. Persons in 
high authority even in Church circles are constantly 
trying to stir our hatred and mistrust, and the atom 
bomb does not help. It is like seeking friendship 
with a revolver bulging in your pocket. 





Illustrations could be multiplied but what they 
amount to is that we, this competent people, are 
trying to build a new world under the sway of prin- 
ciples which belong to the jungle world from which 
we profess to have emerged. General MacArthur 
seems to be one of the few top military figures who 
sees clearly through to the heart of the matter. 

A competent people? What must be God’s judg- 
ment upon us? We cannot escape that judgment. 
We may move along the path of folly on which we 
seem to be going so far that we cannot turn back. 
We may find ourselves caught in some inexorable 
fate of our own making (the kind of necessity which 
the Greek tragedians were first to understand), our 
goodheartedness, our excellent intentions ruthlessly 
brushed aside; for we must remember that God is 
concerned for our folly as well as for our sin. He 
cannot be merciful to us in our folly any more than 
in our sin without insistence upon the fundamental 
order of his universe. His love transcends but never 
denies his justice. The question of his “last word” 
upon this critical time remains to be answered. 


Oe i A 
Editorial Notes 


The Allied Coordinating Council has announced 
that it will burn all German books containing mili- 
taristic and nationalistic material, and that all monu- 
ments glorifying war, erected since 1914, will also be 
destroyed. This is a measure which the French 
advocated and which our own authorities accepted 
with obvious reluctance. Indeed, when the spokes- 
man of our command was asked how this differed 
from Nazi practice, the answer was that there was 
little difference. 

There is a particularly ironic aspect to this super- 
ficial attack upon the roots of Nazism, because it is 
being made at the precise moment when we show 
reluctance to give aid and support to those elements 
in German life which are anxious to establish a 
democratic society. The workers of Berlin have 
proved again and again that they have the will to 
resist the efforts of the communists to create a 
single totalitarian party. Despite their hunger and 
general misery they have given evidence of a heroic 
attachment to the principles of democracy and wil- 
lingness to be exposed to danger for the sake of 
averting a new form of tyranny. 

We give them no support, however. We would 
rather burn books, and deface and destroy monu- 
ments. We give them no support partly because we 
are rightly concerned not to aggravate difficulties 
with Russia; and partly because these freedom lov- 
ing workers of Berlin are democratic socialists. 
From the standpoint of American conservation there 


is no difference between socialists and communists, 
even though the contest between the two may deter- 
mine the future of Europe. 

The French, rather than we, are primarily respon- 
sible for this outrageous form of “reeducation,” the 
burning of books. But we are implicated, not only 
because we acceded to their demands, but also be- 
cause there is a tremendous amount of “copy-book”’ 
democratic theory in America. We do not realize 
that democracy requires some degree of economic 
and political health and that it can not prosper in 
conditions of economic misery and chaos. 





Secretary Byrnes’ interesting, though also dis- 
heartening, report on the Paris conference of For- 
eign Ministers, makes it quite clear that we will in- 
creasingly commit ourselves to a policy of the re- 
unification of Germany. It is obviously absurd to 
destroy the unity of a nation by fiat, no matter what 
its previous crimes. A wise statesman must think 
not only of the past, but of the future. It must not 
allow preoccupation with past evils to confuse its 
counsels. Nor can it allow interest in punishment 
to obscure the problem of reclamation. Ultimately 
there can be no peace in Europe if a sane Germany 
is not related sanely to a healthy European economy. 
All the great industries of Germany might well be 
placed under an international TVA authority to 
prevent industrial potential from being turned into 
war potential. But the destruction of industrial 
potential, in order to avoid war, merely means that 
Europe is condemned to economy penury. 





It is important to note Secretary Byrnes’ admis- 
sion that the failure of Russia and the West to reach 
agreement upon peace treaties, is retarding the re- 
covery of Europe. Only yesterday we thought that 
if only the “peace loving nations” could eradicate 
the power of the peace breaking nations, we would 
have assured peace. Now we are forced to admit 
that these “peace loving nations” may love peace, 
but may also love other things more than peace ; and 
that the future of the world will be determined, not 
by the degree of impotence of the law breaking na- 
tions, but by the degree of accord between the law 
enforcing nations. Even when specific forms of evil 
reach the proportions of Nazi terror they can not 
finally hide the fact, that the problems of the human 
community are not solved primarily by dealing rig- 
orously with law breakers, but by so organizing the 
community that the self-will of each member of the 
community is mitigated and a decent accord is 
reached. If we should fail to reach an accord be- 
tween Russia and the West, nothing that we do or 
leave undone in regard to our former enemies, will 
assure our future peace. R.N. 
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The Era of Atomic Power 


Report of a Commission appointed by the British Council of Churches* 


Chapter I—Atomic Power 


E need to hold together in our minds these 

two aspects of the release of atomic energy. 
It is at once in itself a significant new event, the 
direct consequences of which exceed the scope of 
our imagination, and a vivid disclosure of the mean- 
ing of a continuing process, which is changing funda- 
mentally the external conditions of man’s existence. 
The new factor is the speed at which discoveries and 
inventions follow on one another. 


Since the release of atomic energy is the culmi- 
nating point of a process which has been going on 
for two or three generations, it does not so much 
present us with new problems as make more acute 
and urgent problems already present for which we 
should in any case have had to find a solution. It 
does at the same time, in two ways, introduce a 
radical change. It confronts society with an im- 
mediate threat to the continuance of civilization, and 
perhaps even to the survival of the human race, and 
it places at the disposal of mankind hitherto un- 
imagined sources of power. 


Our lives are overshadowed by the fact that man 
for the first time in history is now equipped with 
the power to blot out in a moment of wickedness 
or folly our entire civilization. 


In most of the utterances of public men and of 
scientists there is a note of unqualified confidence 
and hope for the future, if only the danger of war 
can be overcome. But the grounds for this unhesi- 
tating optimism are far from self-evident. The 
misuse of earlier sources of power, like coal and oil, 
should guard us against a too easy confidence that 
the enormously enhanced powers at man’s disposal 
will necessarily be turned to wise uses. 


Atomic energy is a force too powerful and dan- 
gerous to be left uncontrolled in private hands. Sec- 
ondly, every State, unless and until effective control 
of weapons of mass destruction is established, will 
have to reckon with the possibility of a completely 
devastating attack, made in all probability without 
warning. Thirdly, the atomic bomb constitutes a 
peculiar threat to the urban society, which is the 
outstanding characteristic of western civilization. 


While men were living in an insecure world 
already, the atomic bomb has undoubtedly intensified 
the feeling of insecurity. The mere discovery of 


*We are printing herewith a condensation of the report on the 
ig of atomic power in the light of the Christian faith, made 
y The Commission of the British Council of Churches, under the 
chairmanship of Dr. J. H. Oldham. The condensation has been made 
for us by Mr. Richard M. Fagley, secretary of The Commission on 
a Just and Durable Peace, of the Federal Council of Churches. The 
entire report of 30,000 words, which deserves to be read in full, is 
not yet published in this country. The pamphlet was published in 
England by the Student Christian Movement Press, and distributed 
in Canada by The Macmillan Company, Ltd. of Toronto. 


the atomic bomb itself, even if it is never used, 
might well create such strains in our society as to 
destroy it. If human experience counts for any- 
thing we can only conclude that in such a state of 
insecurity most men and women would be forced 
back into a life that accepted impermanence as some- 
thing inevitable, and live only for the present. No 
more powerful solvent of any society can be imag- 
ined than the general acceptance of this view. It 
would be blindness to ignore the presence already 
in the minds of many young men and women of a 
feeling in some ways akin to such despair, a belief 
that for them political action is futile, for they are 
helpless in the grip of forces quite beyond their 
control. 


Chapter 11—Hiroshima and the Future 


There are no Christian grounds for supposing that 
God will take back the freedom bestowed on man, 
or will certainly intervene to prevent its abuse. Man 
has to bear the awful responsibility implied in that 
gift. We have, therefore, to reckon with the possi- 
bility that men may, in their folly or wickedness, blot 
out civilization or even, it may be, bring to an end 
the existence of the human race. 

Throughout history men have been haunted by 
a sense of the insecurity of human existence. While 
in recent generations the triumphs of science and 
technology have bred an unwarranted confidence in 
the power of men to ward off danger and control 
their fate, our eyes have now been opened to see 
that men’s highest achievements may be the source 
of their greatest peril. 

None the less, we firmly believe that in this, as in 
every other moment of history, God is present and 
active, exerting a continuous influence and pressure 
on men’s lives, however little they may be aware of 
it. We may perceive God’s mercy accompanying 
his judgment in the fact that the magnitude of the 
danger is patent to all reflective minds. Awareness 
of the danger may arouse men to the effort needed 
to overcome it. The renewal of the life of the world 
may be expected to come about through the activity 
of those who have settled their account with the 
judgment and doom that hang over our civilization 
by an inward acceptance of the possibility of such a 
fate, and have thereby gained victory over it. 


Chapter III—The Choice Before Society 


The Church has a peculiar responsibility in the 
desperate situation in which the world stands at the 
present time. It has a special mission, by drawing 
upon the inexhaustible resources of its own faith, to 
restore men’s confidence in thé endeavors by which 








power is progressively brought under social control 
and made subservient to the ends of justice and by 
which the rights and liberties of individual men and 
women are secured and preserved. 

Christians are far too little awake to the grave 
dangers in the decay of the belief in progress, which 
has been the mainspring of the activities of the 
western world. No greater mistake could be made 
than to see in this decay merely an opportunity for 
the Church to re-establish its lost position. The 
empty place left by the loss of faith in a satisfying 
future may be filled by demonic forces. The Church 
dare not treat as a matter of indifference a return to 
the doctrine of Thrasymachus that justice is nothing 
but the interest of the stronger. Have the Churches 
the courage to suggest, and to inspire indirectly, 
some counterpart of the secular myth of progress, 
rendered more profound by the insight of the Gospel 
but capable, perhaps, of tiding men over these crucial 
years? History is not merely sound and fury sig- 
nifying nothing. It is tragic certainly, but its very 
character as tragedy derives from the majesty of the 
achievement of the sons of men. To belittle the sig- 
nificance of man’s historical struggle to extend the 
sway of reason and justice over the ordering of his 
temporal life is to encourage the swelling chorus of 
those who pronounce Thrasymachus to be right. 


Chapter IV—Power and Law 


The synthesis of power and law in our national 
tradition was not achieved automatically. It rests 
on certain assumptions of which many, who have 
made the outlook their own; are unaware. We can- 
not be sure that it will survive. 

It must not be confidently assumed that law will 
be, as it has frequently been in the past, the bulwark 
of liberty. It may become, under modern conditions, 
the greatest threat to freedom and morality. The 
problem of the atomic age is not only to subordinate 
power to the ends of justice but also to find the 
human defence against law as an instrument of 
power. To conserve and develop in face of the new 
dangers our tradition of subjecting power to a law 
which is the product of the democratic will, plainly 
demands a heroic and sustained effort of mind and 
will. 

We have to vindicate and renew our tradition in 
our imperial policy as well as in our national life, 
and we can do this only by a keen sensitiveness to 
every complaint of injustice or exploitation and by 
the keenest self-criticism. 


Chapter V—Power and the International 
Community 


An effective world community is the ideal which 
now seems to offer the one reasonable hope of elimi- 
nating from human society the danger of atomic 
war and therefore of preserving western civilization 
from destruction. 


It would be absurd to suppose that the realization 
of world community, which is the most urgent task 
of our time, is inevitable or easy to achieve. The 
difficulties to be overcome are enormous, and to 
underestimate them would be to court disappoint- 
ment. There is no common custom or commonly ac- 
cepted body of ideas from which law can draw its 
vitality, strength and moral sanction. The problems 
of a world community transcend immeasurably in 
magnitude and complexity those of a national state, 
and there has been no corresponding increase in 
men’s imaginative grasp or in their physical and 
mental capacity to deal with them. Thirdly, the 
attempt to bring wider and wider areas under con- 
scious human control involves further immense ad- 
vances into the field of organization, leading to a 
diminution of personal responsibility and in increas- 
ing remoteness from the personal relations of mutual 
obligation and helpfulness in which the life of man 
finds both moral discipline and satisfying fulfillment. 
Fourthly, we must be on our guard against under- 
estimating the strength of self-interest, both indi- 
vidual and collective, even in these societies which 
have achieved some success in moralizing power. 
Fifthly, we must not overlook the strength of the 
irrational forces in history arising out of the inter- 
play of an endless variety of conflicting egoisms. 

Finally, we have to take note of the greatest imme- 
diate obstacle to the realization of world community 
in the relations between the Anglo-Saxon world and 
Russia. This is the central problem of the new world 
situation, the difficulties of which it would be disas- 
trous to ignore, and no less disastrous to exaggerate 
or misunderstand. It has two aspects, to both of 
which justice must be done. 

The Bolshevik Revolution of 1917 was in a sense 
the embodiment into an organized power system of 
a protest against the injustice and inhumanity of the 
western world, a protest which from the beginning 
of the industrial era had been running like a fever 
through the veins of western society. In the process 
of its embodiment that protest, unlike the purely 
destructive and nihilistic protest of the Nazi revolu- 
tion in Germany, has developed positive and con- 
structive elements of its own. 

On the other hand, we must frankly recognize 
that in many respects, and not least in its attitude to 
international relations, Soviet Russia at present 
tends to repudiate the democratic tradition of the 
West in favor of a policy of “realism” and national 
self-assertion which may have dangerous conse- 
quences for the international community. We must 
therefore be prepared for a period during which 
Russia will appear as the crucial obstacle to the 
emergence of world community and even as a 
menace to world peace. 

It is with this clash of irreconcilable ways of life 
that we may have to reckon in the period imme- 
diately before us. There is no necessary reason why 
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this should lead to war. But the situation does 
inescapably confront the western democracies with 
the question whether they are prepared to uphold, 
if necessary by the threat, or even the use of force, 
their convictions and way of life, as well as what 
they believe to be the only possible basis of world 
community, if these are threatened by the arbitrary 
use of force from the other side. ° 


Chapter VI—Modern Warfare and the Christian 
Conscience 


The decision to use the atomic bomb was primarily 
an American decision, and our American colleagues 
in the report to which we have several times already 
referred, condemn the allied action at Hiroshima 
and Nagasaki as morally indefensible. Some of our 
members would have liked the Commission to asso- 
ciate itself with the American Commission in un- 
qualified condemnation of the action. It seemed to 
others that they were not yet sufficiently in posses- 
sion of all the facts that had to be weighed by those 
in whose hands the decision rested to commit them- 
selves to so clear-cut a judgment. We are acutely 
conscious of the fact that this division of opinion is 
but one aspect of the deeper dilemma which it is the 
purpose of the present chapter to disclose. 

It is clear that in so far as war becomes “total”, 
in the sense that every means may be adopted that 
appears conducive to victory, and that the attack is 
directed not against armies but against nations by 
methods of mass destruction, the restraints in wag- 
ing war which have been regarded by the Christian 
tradition as essential to a “just” war disappear. Men 
have in the past been able by acknowledging these 
restraints to retain in some degree a sense of moral 
responsibility in the conduct of war, and by acts of 
mercy towards individuals in the midst of hostili- 
ties to preserve their humanity. The extermination 
of whole populations is simply blind destruction. The 
question has to be asked afresh whether the destruc- 
tion of an entire population, including the aged and 
the young, is not an act so absolutely wrong in itself 
that no Christian can assent to it or share in it. Some 
members of the Commission take the view that in 
no circumstances whatever should a Christian ap- 
prove the use of the atomic bomb or similar weapon 
of wholesale massacre. 

Over against the seemingly unconditional charac- 
ter of this demand has to be set the no less insistent 
Christian responsibility to defend the fundamental 
rights and liberties of men and the institutions 
through which in our society these are affirmed, 
protected and developed. The main stream of Chris- 
tian tradition has recognized the legitimacy of war 
for a just cause. If there is a responsibility of the 
secular power, which Christians must acknowledge, 
to defend the right, if necessary by force of arms, 
this responsibility is not, it may be argued, and can- 
not be, diminished or altered by technical advances 


and the introduction of new weapons, even though 
the resulting problems may be far more acute. 

Of far greater practical concern to us as Chris- 
tians than the question how to act, if the blackness 
of night should descend on humanity, is the ques- 
tion by what means war can be prevented altogether, 
and that irremediable calamity averted. From this 
point of view, the important fact is that no effective 
means has thus far been suggested of deterring a 
would-be aggressor except the fear of reprisals. 

It is a serious question whether it is right for 
Christians to weaken the hands of their government 
by announcing in advance that, if hostilities take 
place, they will have no part in them. Such an atti- 
tude, if adopted on a large scale, might have the 
effect of encouraging an aggressor and thus of pre- 
cipitating the catastrophe which it is hoped to avert. 
Christians are no more immune than others from 
the operation of the element of frustration in human 
affairs by which actions, however well meant, may 
have results the very opposite of what was intended. 
If the supreme object of our endeavors is to save 
humanity from the appalling fate of atomic warfare, 
to assume that the best means of doing so is to re- 
nounce in advance the right of defence might well 
prove to be a serious political miscalculation. 

The intolerable nature of the dilemma by which 
we should be confronted by an outbreak of atomic 
warfare is an overwhelming reason for doing all in 
our power to further the proposal to eliminate 
weapons adaptable to mass destruction from the 
armaments of all nations. 


Chapter VII—Science and Society 


The problem that mankind is facing is much larger © 
than that of knowing how to control atomic energy ; 
it is the problem of living in a world in which there 
seems to be no limit set to what man can do with 
his environment and with himself. 


The Church has been so preoccupied with its 
message of sin and redemption that it has given far 
too little thought to the place of man’s creative 
activity in God’s purpose for the world. We need 
a wholly fresh interpretation of the doctrine of crea- 
tion, and of man’s cooperation in God’s creative 
work. The Church has to recognize more fully than 
it has yet done that in regard to a host of problems 
of conduct in our complex society it does not know 
the right answer, and that that answer can be found 
only through the combination of Christian insight 
with the painstaking efforts of disciplined, empirical 
research. The Churches must acknowledge with 
gratitude the powerful support brought by the scien- 
tific community to the defence of human values 
which Christians are equally concerned to vindicate. 

The most immediate and urgent question raised by 
the atomic age and the bomb dropped on Hiroshima 
is whether man, as he actually is, can be trusted to 








use wisely the multiplying powers which science is 
pouring into his hands. Unless a halt can be called, 
not to advance in the understanding and control of 
nature, but to our present refusal to see where our 
attitude to that advance is taking us, we can look for 
nothing but disaster. 

It is not in the discoveries of science that the dan- 
ger to a scientific society lies. It lies in the widening 
opportunities which these discoveries present to 
men’s power-seeking impulses, and in the inevitable 
extension of the field of organization, made necessary 
by technical advances, in which men are less and 
less related to one another as responsible persons 
and become interchangeable units in a vast ma- 
chinery of production. 

Christianity has never wavered in its conviction 
that the fundamental problem of man’s life is his 
own nature in which there is an unresolved contra- 
diction. Its insight into man’s real problem may 
receive a new hearing, now that the belief in auto- 
matic progress has broken down, and the assumption 
that all the discoveries of science were necessarily 
beneficent in their effects has been proved to be un- 
warranted. In their profound concern over the 
launching of the atomic bomb scientists have shown 
an increasing awareness that the achievements of a 
technical age contain potentialities of evil as well as 
of good. 


Chapter VIII—Wholeness of Living 


Life can be redeemed not by more zealous striving 
after what ought to be, but only by finding a new 
relation to that which is. There are, we believe, two 
crucial points at which this change must come about 
if we are to recover that wholeness of living which 
is proper to the life of man and so be able to create 
a society in which scientific discovery and techno- 
logical advance have been subordinated to the true 
ends of life, and have thereby, perhaps, themselves 
been transformed. The first point has to do with the 
relations of persons, the second with man’s relation 
to the transcendent. 


The qualities required to enable persons and 
groups to live in harmony are different from those 
needed to penetrate the secrets of nature and to 
control its forces. The virtues demanded by social 
living are the capacity to listen and understand, the 
patient endurance of the tension of a relationship in 
which no individual and no group claims to have 
the final and decisive word. Fellowship begins where 
different persons meet and hold conversation with 
one another. 

It is not true that to be alone in the world enhances 
man’s responsibility and dignity. The truth is that 
responsibility only belongs ultimately to man if 
there is an Absolute Other to whom he is finally 
responsible. Man can know the full meaning of 
responsibility only if he is related to an infinite Per- 





fection which is perpetually calling him to grow to 
the full height of his manhood. 

For those who believe that man in his essential 
being is related to Eternal Spirit, the possibility is 
still open that man may not be crushed by the tech- 
nique which he created to serve him but to which 
he is on the road to becoming enslaved, and that he 
may find ways of subordinating technique to the pur- 
poses of Spirit. In this faith we can view the future, 
not merely with trembling, but with hope. Whether 
the brighter future will be realized, we cannot know, 
since man’s freedom is a reality. But belief in God 
enables us to face either contingency without fear, 
knowing that God will not fail or betray those who 
trust him. 

The conclusion to which we are led is that the only 
adequate response to the challenge of the crisis re- 
sulting from the discovery of atomic power is that 
mankind should recover a new wholeness of living. 
By this is meant that the balance of human existence 
which has been upset by a one-sided concentration 
of interest and energy on the control of nature should 
be restored by the realization that man’s real prob- 
lem includes himself as well as his environment and 
that the fulfillment and satisfaction of human life are 
found in the relations of persons with one another 
and in the relation of man to transcendent Spirit. 


Chapter 1X—The Call to the Church 


The Church may thus have a special mission, as 
we have suggested, in the present crisis to offer to 
men a creative interpretation of their political and 
economic activities, and of the true ends after which 
in these activities they are, often unconsciously, 
striving. It has also the responsibility to sustain and 
nourish in the minds of those engaged in these activi- 
ties the faith that their efforts are worth making as 
a service required by, and rendered to, God. 


The truth of death and resurrection, of creative 
new beginnings through a costly break with the past, 
is not one with which the Church as the body of the 
redeemed need no longer concern itself; it is rather 
the essence and substance of its life. If the Church 
does not lead here, it has no lead to give. 

If something radical is needed to set the world 
right, as none can deny, something radical must hap- 
pen to the Church. To remain content with our 
present presuppositions and present practice, and to 
assume, as we often unthinkingly do, that the life 
and organization of the Church will be much the 
same in ten, twenty or fifty years time as they are 
today, is, whether we admit is or not, to be oblivious 
to the revolution that is taking place in human so- 
ciety. What changes will be required we may not 
yet be able to see. But only if we are stripped and 
ready to move out into new ways can the Church 
hope to exercise moral and spiritual leadership in 
the era of atomic power. 
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The World Church: News and Notes 


World Council Lauds U. S. 
For Campaign Against Famine 


A resolution praising “the great American campaign 
against famine” was adopted at a meeting in Geneva 
of the Department of Reconstruction and Inter-Church 
Aid of the World Council of Churches. 


The resolution expressed “deep gratitude for the mag- 
nificent efforts to awaken the United States to the 
worldwide food crisis” being made by President Tru- 
man, Herbert Hoover, honorary chairman of the Famine 
Emergency Committee, and Fiorello H. LaGuardia, di- 
rector general of the United Nations Relief and Re- 
habilitation Administration. 


“We who can see at firsthand the darkening threat 
of starvation here in Europe, and receive appalling re- 
ports of the same from Asia,” the resolution said, “join 
you in the call to the consciences of all Americans and 
those of other countries able to share their bounty. 


“As we distribute several million dollars worth of 
food, clothing supplies, etc., to Europe in our relief pro- 
gram, we wholeheartedly offer our influence and facili- 
ties to assure greater collections and also wider distri- 
bution of food on the basis of need, regardless of race, 
nationality or creed. 


“Americans among us welcome efforts to increase ex- 
ports from the United States to meet famine threats 
abroad. The committee assures its complete support to 
the labors of all countries to share in this work, so that 
the spirit of man’s brotherhood under God will survive 
in a hungry world.” (RNS) 


Protestants and Catholics 
Pay Tribute to Karl Barth 


Protestants and Roman Catholics in France and 
Switzerland paid joint tribute to Dr. Karl Barth, inter- 
nationally known Swiss theologian, on his 60th birthday. 
The tribute took the form of contributions toward an 
anniversary book which will be printed for public sale. 

In addition to felicitations from Swiss and French 
churchmen, Dr. Barth received a letter signed by Dr. 
Geoffrey Francis Fisher, Archbishop of Canterbury 
and Dr. George K. A. Bell, Anglican Bishop of Chi- 
chester; and other leading British clergymen. 

The letter saluted the Swiss scholar as “a great Chris- 
tian prophet who in dark and dangerous times withstood 
the enemy in Germany with undaunted courage, and 
gave so superb a lead to the Evangelical Church in its 
conflict with the National Socialist state.” 

The British churchmen concluded with the hope that 
“a purified, healed Germany may find a peaceable place 
in the family of nations.” (RNS) 


Why Niemoeller Volunteered 
For War Service 


Pastor Martin Niemoeller volunteered for service in 
the German Navy during 1939 because of the mistaken 
belief gathered from his wife that his friends wished 
him to take such a step. Niemoeller believed he might 


thus be able to participate in plans for the overthrow 
of Hitler. 

This explanation was given in Geneva by Hans 
Gisevius anti-Nazi German, who was recently threat- 
ened by Hermann Goering during his three-day testi- 
mony at the Nuremberg trial. He said that friends of 
Pastor Niemoeller had obtained a promise from Mrs. 
Niemoeller before she visited her husband in September, 
1939, that she would not support his plan, but on the 
morning before her visit, Niemoeller’s lawyer told her 
the imprisoned pastor must volunteer to avoid execu- 
tion. 

“When Mrs. Niemoeller saw her husband later that 
day,” Gisevius recalled, “her husband asked her what 
his friends had said about the possibility of volunteer- 
ing for war service. Thinking of what his lawyer had 
said, she advised him to volunteer, and Niemoeller took 
this to mean that his friends approved the step.” 

“Later,” Gisevius added, “I had an interview with 
Mrs. Niemoeller, and we agreed that a serious mistake 
had been made.” 

Gisevius declared that when the war broke out, Pas- 
tor Niemoeller felt that Germany was doomed whether 
Hitler or the Allies won, and he hoped to solve the 
dilemma by getting out and joining the resistance move- 
ment to overthrow Hitler and helping to negotiate 
peace. 

Now living in Geneva, Gisevius revealed he kept Pas- 
tor Niemoeller closely informed of the anti-Nazi re- 
sistance movement through a code arranged with Mrs. 
Niemoeller. (RNS) 


Reports Growing German Tension 
Over Re-Education Policies 


Growing tension between churchmen and Allied occu- 
pation authorities over re-education policies threatens 
to prevent the churches from taking leadership in es- 
tablishing peaceful relations between Germany and other 
countries, the Rev. Stewart Herman, American official 
of the World Council of Churches declared. 

Herman charged, following his return from a visit to 
Germany, that the military government “has consistent- 
ly considered the German church to be nothing more 
than a side issue in the matter of Germany’s re-educa- 
tion.” 

“There is very little appreciation of the fact that 
changes which are necessary in a defeated Reich are 
of a spiritual nature rather than an economic, political 
or social nature,” he added. 

The World Council of Churches should be permitted, 
Herman urged, to send one or more resident represen- 
tatives to Germany to act as a liaison between the 
churches and the Allied authorities. He said this plan 
would be “an insurance against the development of a 
church struggle such as that conducted by the Confes- 
sional church against the Nazis, and which this time 
would be against the occupiers.” 

“It is not generally recognized,” Herman asserted, 
“that the German Church purged itself of Nazis a year 
ago. It is highly probable there will be trials soon of 
Germans pastors who were connected in some way with 
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the Nazis, but it may be predicted that in most cases 
they will be exonerated, owing to their anti-Nazi ac- 
tivity within the Nazi fold.” (RNS) 


Promote Plans to Supply 
European Churches With Religious Books 


Plans to supply war-affected European churches with 
important religious books published in other countries 
during the past few years are being promoted in Geneva 
by the literature section of the Department of Recon- 
struction and Inter-Church Aid of the World Council 
of Churches, in cooperation with American, British, 
and Swiss church reconstruction committees. 

British and American committees are expected to 
create standard libraries of from 50 to 100 volumes, 
selected from the best works printed in the last six years, 
to be sent to addresses supplied by the World Council 
department. Twenty-five libraries have already left 
England and five more are being prepared. 

In addition, British and American committees intend 
to translate into several European languages the most 
striking works which have appeared in their countries. 
So far, however, the only work on which decision has 
been taken is “Religious Liberty: An Inquiry,” by Dr. 
M. Searle Bates, published by the International Mission- 
ary Council. 

The Committee for Cooperation among the Swiss 
Churches has placed large sums at the disposal of 
churches affected by the war to enable them to buy 
theological and religious works. (RNS) 


Periodical Division 
Detroit Public Library 
5201 Woodward Ave. 


Detroit 2, Mich. 650 1-47 


Chinese Clergymen to 
Attend Tokyo Church 


Dr. Chester Miao, head of the National Christian 
Council in China, has sent word to church leaders in 
Tokyo that he will visit Japan to attend the National 
Protestant Church rally in Tokyo on June 9th. Two 
other Chinese clergymen will also attend. (RNS) 


Christians in Stuttgart 
Work Together 


Protestants and Roman Catholics are working to- 
gether “on the best terms” in the Stuttgart area of Ger- 
many, according to Dr. Karl Hartenstein, representa- 
tive of the Evangelical bishop for the American zone. 

Once a week, Evangelicals and Catholics are meeting 
in Stuttgart to read the Bible together, he said. They 
also work closely in politics. 

“Evangelical and Catholic relations have changed to- 
tally in the last 10 years,” Dr. Hartenstein declared. 
“We are no longer enemy churches. Our common battle 
against the Nazis brought Christians together.” (RNS) 


Dutch Churchmen Want 
Food Sent to Germany 


Dutch churchmen are anxious to cooperate in sending 
food to Germany “as an expression of Christian good- 
will,” declared Dr. E. Emmen, general secretary of the 
Netherlands Reformed Church and chairman of the in- 
terdenominational Church Reconstruction Committee in 
Holland. He spoke at a meeting of the Department of 
Reconstruction and Inter-Church Aid of the World 
Council of Churches. 

“The Nazi occupation,” Dr. Emmen said, “has left 
feelings of hate and a desire for vengeance against the 
Germans, and the churches, therefore, feel it is very 
important that Dutch Christians should send food to 
Germany for distribution in the most needy areas.” 

He added that while Dutch rations are far below 
those of America and even of some European countries, 
it was hoped that Holland may nevertheless “soon be 
able to find food for this purpose.” (RNS) 


Anglican Church Holds Friendship 
Service for German Prisoners 


One hundred and fifty-three German prisoners of 
war attended a special service in All Saints Anglican 
Church in Bury, Lancashire, at which nearly a hundred 
parishioners, including children, also were present. The 
prisoners marched from a detention camp a mile away 
under the supervision of two unarmed British soldiers. 

“IT am not under anybody’s orders, and I have taken 
this service because I wanted to,” the Rev. A. Wasey, 
Vicar of All Saints, told the congregation. “The hope 
of all the world is that we be friends of each other. I 
hope we shall build up between the English and the 
German people so great a friendship that it cannot be 
broken.” 

The service was interpreted to the prisoners by Pri- 
vate U. Schmidt, 19-year-old German soldier. It was 
announced that services for the Germans will be held 
weekly at Walmersley Church in the Bury parish where 
their camp is located. (RNS) 
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